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the Florida surveys. He was placed in charge of the murpl circle in 
the United States Naval Observatory, Washington, in 1843, and con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1853, when he was assigned to the charge 
of the Department of Mathematics at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in Annapolis, and later had charge of the department of astron- 
omy and navigation. In 1865 he was appointed to the charge of the 
" American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac," then issued in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., but in 1867 its place of publication was transferred to 
Washington, D. C, whither Professor Coffin then removed, and re- 
mained its chief officer until 1877, when he was placed on the retired 
list, having been senior Professor of Mathematics since 1848. The 
degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him by Bowdoin in 1884, and 
he was a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the American Philosophical Society, and in 1863 became one of the 
corporate members of the National Academy of Sciences, named by 
act of Congress, of which organization he was for several terms the 
treasurer. Besides many shorter articles and certain contributions to 
cyclopaedias, Professor Coffin published " Observations with the Mural 
Circle at the United States Naval Observatory, with Explanations, 
Formulas, Tables, and Discussions, 1845-1849," in the volumes of 
the Observatory for those years ; " The Compass " (1863) ; " Naviga- 
tion and Nautical Astronomy " (New York, 1868) ; the last two were 
prepared for use in the United States Naval Academy ; " The Amer- 
ican Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac," edited (1868 till 1879) ; also 
" Personal Errors in Observations of the Declination of Stars," in 
Dr. Benjamin A. Gould's " Astronomical Journal" (1850), and "Ob- 
servations of the Total Eclipse of the Sun, August, 1869," made at 
Burlington, Mount Pleasant, and elsewhere in Iowa, under his direc- 
tion (Washington, 1884). 

ROWLAND GIBSON HAZARD* 

Rowland Gibson Hazard belonged to an old Rhode Island family, 
whose representatives were in Newport as early as 1640. He was 
the son of Rowland and Mary Peace Hazard, and was born in South 
Kingstown, October 9, 1801. His parents were members of the 
Society of Friends. He received his education principally at the. 
Friends' School in Westtown, Pa. He was an apt scholar, especially 
in mathematics. His father, who had long been engaged in business 

* Not ready in time for the preceding Annual Report. 
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in Charleston, S. C, engaged in the manufacture of woollen goods in 
Peace Dale, B. I., in 1802. Soon after leaving school, the subject 
of this memoir, with his older brother, Isaac Peace, succeeded to the 
father's business in Peace Dale. The business rapidly expanded. 
In 1847 the Peace Dale Manufacturing Company was incorporated. 
In 1866 Mr. E. G. Hazard withdrew from the active conduct of the 
affairs of the company, and left them in the hands of his two sons. 
He brought to the prosecution of business the greatest activity and 
energy. 

He was always deeply interested in whatever conduced to the pros- 
perity of his town and of his State, and to the welfare of humanity. 
He was active in promoting the growth of free schools in Ehode 
Island, and in elevating public morals. He presented his town with 
a free town-hall. Once, when in New Orleans, he with the aid of 
Jacob Barker secured the release of a Ehode Island negro and other 
black freemen from the chain-gang to which they had been unjustly 
condemned, though his action was not unattended with peril to him- 
self. He was a member of the General Assembly of Ehode Island 
for several terms, serving in both houses. While there, he opposed 
with great vigor the practice by railroads of charging higher propor- 
tionate rates for local travel and freights than for through travel and 
freights. His bills, though unsuccessful, anticipated the legislation to 
which Congress has now resorted. Though himself not college bred, 
he was a warm friend of higher education. From 1869 to his death 
he was a member of the Corporation of Brown University. He 
founded the Hazard Chair of Physics with an endowment of forty 
thousand dollars. 

He was a strong antislavery man, and took a somewhat active part 
in politics from the time of the organization of the Eepublican party. 
He was a delegate to the National Convention which nominated Fre- 
mont, and to subsequent Conventions. 

He cherished a keen interest in questions of political economy and 
finance, and discussed them with great ability in newspapers and re- 
views. During the civil war he was frequently consulted on financial 
matters by Secretary Chase and President Lincoln. He made vigor- 
ous and successful efforts in Europe to promote the sale of the United 
States bonds, particularly in Holland and at Frankfort on the Main. 

He is perhaps best known to the world by his philosophic writ- 
ings. His earliest work, on Language, though showing some imma- 
turity of thought, really contained the germs of the leading ideas in 
his subsequent philosophic discussions. It was published anony- 
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mously. It attracted the attention of Dr. Channing, who urged him 
to write a critical review of Edwards on the Will. For many years 
he pondered the problems of the will. In 1864 he published the book 
entitled " Freedom of Mind in Willing ; or every Being that wills a 
Creative First Cause." It consists of two parts, the first setting forth 
his arguments for affirming the freedom of the will, and the second 
part being an answer to Edwards. He took the ground that all cau- 
sation proceeds from the exercise of will, and that man is really a 
creative cause. During his visit to Europe, in 1864, Mr. Hazard met • 
John Stuart Mill, and had much friendly discussion with him. From 
this grew his " Letters to Mill on Causation and on Freedom of the 
Mind in Willing " (1869). In 1883 he published his volume, " Man a 
Creative First Cause," which is a careful restatement and vindication 
of his philosophic ideas. It contains also a most interesting defence 
of the pursuit of metaphysical studies. 

His philosophic writings recorded the unaided conclusions of his 
own mind. He read other philosophers but little. His mind was 
remarkably self-reliant and sure in its processes. He wrote with 
great vigor and clearness. It cannot be doubted that he would have 
been as eminent in mathematics, or perhaps in political economy, as he 
became in philosophy, had he given as much time to them as he did 
to philosophic thought. The high value of his philosophic writing has 
been widely recognized by the leading masters of philosophy here and 
in Great Britain. He presents in his life the rare example of a man 
crowded with a heavier pressure of business cares than most even of 
our active Americans carry, who yet found time, while travelling in 
stage-coaches, by rail, or on horseback, to produce works requiring 
the most abstract and concentrated thought on the profoundest themes 
which can engage the human mind. 

He was a most attractive host, fond of congenial companions, and 
gifted in pleasant conversational discussions of the great subjects on 
which he has written. He enjoyed greatly the society of children ; 
his heart was ever open with hospitality and charity to the needy, and 
he would spare no pains or expense to vindicate the humblest and 
poorest of his neighbors against wrong. 

A complete edition of his works, edited by his granddaughter, Caro- 
line Hazard, was published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. in 1889. 

Mr. Hazard married Caroline Newbold of Bloomsdale, Pa., Sep- 
tember 25, 1828. He died at his home in Peace Dale, June 24, 1888, 
twenty years after the decease of his wife. He left two sons, Rowland 
Hazard and John Newbold Hazard. 



